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How Long Would It Take You 
To Build a Lamp Bulb? 
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is MAKE it by hand—to dig the sand and by hand. Modern machinery, driven by elec- 
















make the glass; to blow and etch the bulb tricity, has made it possible to turn out millions 
To mine the tungsten, hammer it into a ductile of products at low cost. If made by hand, few 
wire, draw it finer than a human hair, coil it would be sold —their cost would be prohibi- 
into a filament. To produce the sheet brass and tive. But because these products are made by 
shape it for the base machinery, millions of people can buy them, 
Even after all the parts were made, it would and so thousands of new jobs have been created. _ 
take you hours to assemble them and evacuate That is why there are 8 million factory jobs 
the bulb by hand. And yet, in less than 15 minutes, today, whereas fifty years ago there were only 
the average American workman can earn enough to 4 million 
buy a MAZDA lamp. How can this be possible? General Electric, by constantly making elec- 
It is possible for the same reason that you can, tricity more useful, is helping you obtain the . 
today, buy hundreds of other manufactured products you want at low cost—is helping to 
products that would be unobtainable if made reate thousands of new jobs at higher wages. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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learn to howl like a wolf.’’ He announced a naval-build- 
ing program that aims at a { equal to Britain's, admit- 
it the same time that this had never been achieved 


by any other power. The meaning of his challenge and 
other similar Russian pronouncements can only be 


read in the context of the world situation. If Chamber- 
lain succeeds in creating a Western European pact with 
he fascist powers and in freezing out the Soviet Union, 
Russia’s security will depend solely upon strength of 
irms. The nation that was until recently the strongest 
force for collective security is being driven rapidly into a 


sition of militarized isolation—with conse quences for 
the world beyond present calculation. 


» 


ALLOWED TO DON 
Nation has for 


ISMS SHOULD NOT BE 
uniforms and shoulder muskets. Te 
ome time been urging legislation to cope with the 
rowth of semi-military organizations in America, prin- 
cipally of the Nazi and fascist brand. New York State 


} } . ) , ] . —_ 
‘to show the way. Proposals are before 


iting all mulitary 


now has a chat 


the Constitutional Convention prohil 
ind semi-military organizations except those under the 


mtrol of the state, limiting membership in the Na- 


mal Guard to American citizens, and denying the use 


if armories to any group connected with a forcign gov- 
} 


roment. These proposals are aime German- 


at the 
American Bund, whose members drill, wear uniforms, 

t target practice, an { carry black-jacks—as was demon- 
trated in the Yorkville melee in which they badly 
mauled some American veterans. All shades of liberal 
ind left opinion will unite in demanding not only the 
enactment of provisions in the new New York Constt- 
tution against n ilitary groups and camps, but of federal 
i 


gislation dealing with the subject in its broadest phases. 


Th > Di > committee 


investigate un-American activitics, 


which was selected by ¢ ongress to 


is the commit- 


wrong 
te to prepare thi 


ground for adequate legislation. Our 
prediction is that it will soft-pedal t 


he Nazi groups an 1 


devote itself to more red-baiting. 


vi 
rHE AIR IS NOW FILLED WITH TALK OF 
politics in f lief, but much of the politics is being in- 
rected by those who are most violently protesting. Many 
of them are professional foes of federal aid; as a smoke- 

reen for their position, they t iny incident that can 
be twisted into N Deal “intimidation” of relief 


' 


fat of Aubt Williams, Deputy 
Administrator of the WPA. Mr. Williams, in an address 
to WPA workers, flatly stated tl 


th lection of men who believe tn 


it the best safeguard for 


wrk relief: this text in elementary logic was promptly 


ized upon as a threat to our national integrity. These 


ries of injured political innocence must eventually bring 


diminishing returns. It is nonsense to argue that govern- 
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ment officials must not utter such plain truths. The r 
question is whether such pronouncements are accor 
nied by “wholesale terrorism.”’ We are inadvertent 


debted to the S ripps-I foward press for a clue to the 





swer. Thomas L. Stokes was sent to Kentucky to doa 
man probe of politics in relief. His observations jibed 
Roy Howard's opinions; charging widespread corrupt 

he made twenty-two specific allegations, and his se: 
seemed Pulitzer Prize material. But Harry Ho; 
fought back. After a detailed inquiry, he published 
impressive rebuttal fortified by sworn testimony wl 
contradicts twenty of the twenty-two cases cited in the 
Stokes articles. In his rejoinder Mr. Stokes protested 
the Hopkins inquiry was not “objective” and insi 
that many of the cases were “matters of opinion” but 
did not substantiate a single charge; editorially 
Scripps-Howard papers have ignored the twenty ref 


tions and complained because drastic punishment 


’ 


not administered in the other two cases. Mr. How 
has, of course, a comforting faith in his own and Mr 


Stokes’s detachment. We prefer affidavits. 
+ 
IN GREAT BRITAIN THE FOLKLORE OF THF 


constitution is still the most powerful force in the st 
Edward VIII came to grief on it, and there is a 
chance that the Chamberlain Cabinet may meet a similar 
fate. England ts now in the throes of what may be ca 


l'aftaire Sandys” in which a young Conservative M 
preparing to make a disquieting Parliamentary q 
about the inadequacy of Britain’s anti-aircraft defer 
which the government had striven to hide, was met | 
demand that he reveal the sources of his information— 
a demand backed by the implied threat that the Off 
Secrets Act would be applied to him. Sandys immediat 
stood on his Parliamentary privilege, and the Comm 
upheld him. The clamor grew when the governm 
shifted its attack and asked him to appear before a n 
tary court in his capacity as territorial officer. Chamber: 
lain finally retreated, and the inquiry was intrusted t 
Commons committee. Thus a government which has 
with impunity stood traditional British foreign policy 
its head, betrayed every democratic principle, and flouted 
even the sensibilities and interests of the imperial 
may prove to have been seriously weakened by an i 
dent which invokes the cherished constitutional libert 


of members of Parliament against a tyrannical executive 
> 
ANOTHER BOSS-RIDDEN AMERICAN CITY HAS 


been transformed overnight into a totalitarian pris 
New Orleans offers fresh evidence that Frank Hague 1s 
not alone. Police are raiding C. I. O. headquarters, 
resting office workers on false charges, even confiscating 
NLRB records; police chief John Grosch is boldly pro- 
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y that “there's no room in New Orleans 


O. Communists and reds and if I can run them out 
it’’; liberals in the city turn frightened eyes to 
‘ton. All these are the usual overtones of 


ninous enough in itself is r 


ut a situation O! 


1 


lculably worse by labor's private prize 
ort strike launched by the C. I. O. precipitated 
A. F. of L. teamsters promptly signed cl 
ntracts with employers who were fighting 
O. Now, while wholesale police terror closes in « 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. workers are waging war 
h other ( ertainly this Crisis dem inds a truce in 
s ranks; it also demonstrates anew that the | 
f yesterday are preparing to speak the lang 


ism tomorrow. The question is no longer whether 

| intervention is proper and desirable in these local 

; of repression. The question is whether Washing- 
, 


ill restore law in such communities before t 


es and Maestris begin to lay down the law in 


ton. 


+ 

iUR KROCK IS A COLUMNIST DE LUXE. 
rites exclusively for the New York Times, he will 
ly be the next editor of that stately sheet, and in 
ral he symbolizes the Power of the Press. On June 
produced as perfect an example of the columnist’s 
is we have yet encountered. Senator Wagner, said 
Krock, was about to become a candidate for reelec- 
and this fact presented Mr. Wagner with both a 
d an opportunity. Senator Wagner's d. and o., he 
ed, with a long encomium of the Senator's record 
a few well-chosen references to the British Trades 
n Disputes Act, was to initiate amendments to the 
ner Act and make these his platform for reelection. 
1S a Magnificent performance, so eloquent that to- 
the end Mr. Krock had convinced himself that 
tor Wagner was only awaiting the chance to do his 
as Mr. Krock saw it. “Mr. Wagner,” said Mr. Krock, 
inot believe his act is perfect because it has been 
lly sustained.” (This is the new conservative line on 
Wagner Act, as a result of its perfect Supreme Court 
) Two days later he delivered himself of some 
er definitive paragraphs on the British way with 
s which must have made the average reader wonder 
the President bothered to send a commission to Lon- 
It was on June 27, a blue Monday, that several of 
Krock’s heaviest bombs exploded right in his face. 
1an Witt, secretary to the National Labor Relations 
rd, in a letter to the Times, listed eight major errors 
Mr. Krock’s report on the British act. It is our duty to 
rt that Mr. Krock prefaced a feeble answer to Mr. 
itt with an appeal to the last resort of columnists. His 
est of the British union labor-employer situation was, 
said, necessarily brief and general [and wrong?] be- 

ise of the exactions of space. 


A 
. ryy _ 7° 
kurope Lurns to China 
LAT or 
| nN war definite ’ | 
ont Hitherto b H D 
warm tow C 
Officially, t) e1 
h Japan in f a 
Far East. Unc 
{f munitions to ¢ f 
favor Chine ry for 
f m tar 1d ser NX 
d at Or ( ( 
and in direc st t | 
ndividuals ve been s 
majority of tl il ( 
head of the mission—have rendered faithful tec! il 
service. Their withdrawal and the recall i 
Trautmann clearly indicate a change 1n | the 
part of the Nazi government. As long as t] 
tion seemed to be whether Japan would win a ra 
complete victory, Hitler w t aver { 
China. But faced with the danger of Japat defeat, 
involving a serious loss of prestige for tl 
he appears to have shift round cor 
A further international slant on the Sino-Jay e 
onflict has been the blunt warning to Japan by both 
Britain and France with respect to the island of H 
Japanese control of the island would constitute a set 3 
threat to the French in Indo-China and would endanger 
the flow of supplies now reaching China | f 
Hongkong. Recently the Japanese made several attempts 
to land on Hainan but were beaten off by Chinese tro 
it was a few days later that the two Western p rs made 
it clear that they had agreed to act together in f of 
“complications.”” Now the French have suddet ( - 
pied the Paracel Islands, a strategic group of coral reefs 
about 150 miles southeast of Hain 
It will be noted that both international dey ments 
are direct results of the broadened campaien launched at 


the beginning of June by the new super-mi 


nese Cabinet. Thus far this campaign has failed to make 


a dent in Chinese resistance. It has led Japan to aj 
the most stringent of regulations at home, includir 


conscription of skilled labor and the elimination of 


domestic c nsumy tion of iron and cotton. It | led 
to the bombings of civilians in Canton ar Has 


which aroused indignation throughout the civilized wor 


Should the recent setbacks suffered by the Japanese 
army along the Yangtze and in Shansi Jead to a further 
intensification of Japanese activity, serious trouble may 
be anticipated. Guerrilla warfare has already spread te 


Northern Manchuria, not far from the Soviet fr 








There have been new incidents in which Americans have 


been roughly tre Ll by Japar soldiers. Sensing 
Ta 1S i W rm | rs have Su ldenly be- 
yme much re aguressive in defending their rights. 

L| ; to | led for ultimate defeat. Its 
best chan lies in winning positive support trom the 
fascist states that will offset, if not prevent, the growing 

re fi the det racies. It may not get it. But the 

has that fiict \ spread clearly increasing. 
l I S ng as the Westert 
S ) l 

if C ¢ ler fa t 

vf S t World 


Know Thine knemy 


—— : da 
1or (71) i W L OU 1to have 
. if ] Cil II not a 

' ee Ty "Re eae 

| ) at least a truce. The break in the 


Deal came in the 


1 tory opposition to the New 


ns between the SEC and the Stock 


bli ig of re 
Exchas and the humiliation of Wall Street over the 
R rd W ey episode proved the final spur needed 
for reconciliation with the SEC and reorganization of the 
Exchas Since then there have been conferences in 
Washit in between industrial leaders and Administra- 
tion spe smen. The Nation tends to put little faith in 
th of the b ss leaders in these conferences. 
Their primary purpose is pr bably te keep the imp nd- 
ing monopoly investigation from getting too rough. The 
rimary pul or the n Iministration of the Stock 
Exchar inder William M. Martin, Jr., will probably 
ilso be to keep the pursuit of s lative profit within 


limits that will not compel further government action. 
But this does indicate that there is a minority in business 
that does not share the suicidal OF position to even the 
mildest New Deal regulation or the obscene hatred of 
the President that 


Radical thought in America has consistently suffered 


characterizes our economic ruling class. 


from the disease of failing to differentiate the degrees of 
hostility in the enemy s imp We have been all too 
prone to lump an 1 condemn—to consign the entire bust- 
f ommunity to t he in our minds that we r 

rve fort t ri A ily busine nen are, « t 
in periods of nse revolutionary stt is little unified 
is their opy its. Capitalists differ in their blindness 
or vision, in tl legt to which they re sist the forces of 

ial change or adjust themselves to those forces. 

It is the | nn wisdom ina political struggle to 


know your enemy, to know what divides him as well as 


what unites him, to estimate the inveteracy of his Oppo- 
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| 

sition and the limits within which he can be won 
Since much of American radical thought has grows 
in the atmosphere of a confirmed Opposition, safely 
tant from any prospect of achieving political po 


there has always been more of a tendency to dismiss t!» 





capitalist as “Wall Street’’ or “Big Business” tha 
, tand him. We have swall 1 a stereotype 
understand him. We have swallowed a stereotype 
out even breaking it up. 

Even when we have sought to differentiate, we hav 


had a vague idea that big industry is more react 


than small industry, and the bankers more react 


than both. Recent events have not borne this out. It 


thing, size works the other way. The Girdlers, f 


are far more bitter in their opposition to 


Morgans; Little Steel far tougher to or; 


than the 


than Big Steel. The way in which Myron Taylor and 


ample 


L. Lewis negotiated an agreement may well be contr 
with Mr. Girdler’s Memorial Day massacre. Nor 1 
an accident. It is the result of deep-lying psycholo 
and historical factors. 

instances finance capitalists will be f 
today less hostile to the New Deal than industrial 


In many 
talists. The difference between industry and finance 
be sought mainly in the fact that the industrialist is 1 
directly involved in labor relations and in the price st: 
gle than the finance capitalist. The former has the 
to-face contacts with labor grievances and pressur¢ 
is more deeply caught up in the personal resentn 
they bring; it is he who has the insecurity of giving o1 
without being certain they will be obeyed, he w 
authoritarianism is undercut by the labor organizers 
the government administrators. The finance capitalist 
the other hand, is far away from the industrial proc 
themselves. They come to him filtered through th 
ports of industrial engineers, lawyers, plant manag 
His perspective is broader, his pecuniary sense 
clouded by direct resentments. Because his final pas 
is to embrace profits, he may come to see that governn 
control and labor organization have a stabilizing efi 

The Girdlers and Taylors then are no accident. G 
ler was a little Hitler whose sway in his own petty en 


was being disputed by labor and the government; Taylor 


was a man of large experience who did not want 
flow of European armament orders interrupted by Ia 
disturbances. Nor is it an accident that the Nati 
Association of Manufacturers is more reactionary t 
the big banker groups. The evidence about the N. A 
recently gathered by the La Follette committee, and g 
very little press attention, showed the extent to w! 
the industrialists—especially the smaller ones—are \ 
ing to go in a propaganda campaign against labor 
the Administration, The vigilante movements trace | 
to a similar source, and so do the Johnstown plans 
the Mohawk Valley formulas. Most of those who |} 


been watching the recent outcropping of Constitut 


Pro 
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I es, Committees for the Nation, super-patriotcering 
anti-Semitic propagandist groups, and fascist 
troop training centers in America agree that the 
ise for them generally comes from the industrialists, 
st often the smaller ones. 
is, of course, only one broad line of distinction, 
serves to indicate the direction of fruitful analysis. 
Other distinctions may be made—between the heavy in- 
dustries and the merchandising groups, between the 
margin producers and the sweated industries, and 
( ially between the new and expanding fields of 
rial exploitation that have been opened up and the 
r industries that are being pushed to the wall. We 
do well to remember that there are liberals even in 
emy’s camp, and that an ounce of discrimination is 
a pound of indignation. 
r 7 : ] 
a ‘ 
Three R's Beleaguerea 
HE convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation got more publicity than usual this y« 
This was due partly to the fact that it was held in 


York City, and received the national coverage af 
New York papers, and partly to the furore raised 
the publication of William Gellermann’s thesis, 
American Legion as Educator,’ which branded 
Legion as a potentially fascist force. But while the 
m issue was an accidental one, it was no accident 

t the principal topics of discussion centered around th 
of the public-school system in democratic survival at 
when democracy itself is under heavy fire. The 
R's have never been so beleaguered and have never 
re had to carry so great a burden as they do today. 
Che N. E. A. itself has proved a slow-moving group, 
lying all the inertias of the American social system. 
to American education what the A. F. of L. is to 
rican labor. It has neither the educational vision of 
Progressive Education Association nor the social mili- 
of the American Federation of Teachers. A large 
1, in terms of power, dominant portion of it consists 
hool superintendents, principals, department heads 
bureaucracy of American public-school education. 
expect such a group to be progressive in its outlook 
ild be utopian. And yet with this group, whatever its 
e of progressivism, lies the task of passing the 

cratic heritage of one generation on to the next. 
Chat is one of the striking paradoxes about our public- 
icational system as a whole. It is, to start with, an arm 
the state, and as such it has been used by the ruling 
ps in our society as one of the principal meth ds of 
renching the economic status quo. In fact, from the 
inning of our history the schools have lagged behind 


ocratic advance rather than opened the way for it. 


But the othe 


Education is th 


vealed for Dla 


oniy sure n 
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th 


Ui 


sting 


gains that may be m 


public education 


early labor platforms, and t 


gone hand in hand with th 


ao! kd securfit 

le however, t 
ever as to their path for th 
small for comfort, their 
their tenure too uncertain for 
of the N. E. A., 1n his a 
dence in ourselves and ju 
greatest needs of teachers 
maintain confidence when y 
of things, Of priac in your 
hounded by patriotecrs and 
munity. And it is ditt uit { 
system under which more tha: 
children of school age have 
any sort, and many millions 
medical care to make a 
are taught in the schools. 

Above all, the school f 
signs of reaction. Here 
sionately and clearly. Prof 
the te achers to “cont 5S tn 


to face the 


ISSUC 


raised | 


Frank Kingdon of Newark | 


and the American Legion as 


and demanded that the school: 


é 


Mayor La Guardia called for th 


Spots on the ill 


American Legi 


protest Dr. Gellermann’s st 


ing it the America: 


direction of fas« 
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it 


eracy map 
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sm, 


o1licials 


and issued all sorts of dis« 


It is all too easy to m« 
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F le 
But 
Of Purges and Splurges | 
f Purges and Splurges — 
BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON tiles. ¢ 
fresh 
Washington, July 4 optimism, and certainly none to warrant the spectacu! ar week 
NCE more Roosevelt is firmly planted in the spurt in stocks—unless it is conceded that stock pr the de 
driver's scat, and nothing in sight appears capable have been unjustifiably low. Politicians generally . ‘ i 
of dislodging him. It has now been demonstrated come these manifestations, but government econo: of Bri 
rather conclusively that his uncanny popularity is proot and statisticians are worried. Several factors indicate that for in’ 
against depression, the newspapers, the Supreme Court, this is a speculative market, in which the gullible + interes 
Jac k Garner, organize 1 business, and the antics of cer- in due course be given a thorough cleaning. A few t ot 
1m younger men bers of his own family. Even the con- cold facts: Employment in May was off 300,000; in J Jt is n 
tinued presence of Homer Cummings and Uncle Dan it picked up probably less than 50,000. Farm income te- , ise, a 
Roper in the Cabinet has failed to shake public confi lence mains low, and there is nothing in prospect to ex; ing fo 
in his administration. It ts therefore gratifying to re ord the pyrotechnical flight in the stock prices of farm stock 
that the purging of reactionary Democrats 1n Congr $$ chinery manufacturers. Federal expenditures for pl is the 
is to be prosecuted with diligence and vigor, and it ts works can hardly be reflected in general business bet found 
especially pleasing to note that its next imm« liate object October, except through limited anticipatory spend 
will be John J. O'Connor, Representative of the Six- Worse still, powerful elements within the steel in 
teenth District of New York and Chairman of the House try, including a faction in the United States Steel ¢ 
Rules Committee. poration, are raising hell and high water for a wage 
It is fitting on this particular holi lay for the Adminis- because of recent slight price cuts. The price cuts resul 
tration to declare its independence of a little gang of from an occurrence which terrified some leaders of 
politic al highbinders who were te my orarily successful, at industry- to wit, a minor outbreak of competition, Ss 
ritical stages of the last Congress, in making a mockery of the smaller companies, suffering from an unac 
of the name of representative government. It is reported tomed attack of common sense, had decided it might 
that O'Connor's New Deal opponent in the primary will a good idea to sell some steel. With that end in view t 
be Mrs. Elinore Herrick, New York regional director of reduced prices to a level approximately equal to that 
the National Labor Relations Board. She is a brilliant 1929. Result: they sold some steel. Consternation swept 
ind courageous woman, and her record on labor matters the industry in its higher planes. They were compelled ago, | 
is as good as O'Connor's is bad. No one could ask more. to compete! i er 
If the purge can be extended to Cox of Georgia, Smith With the exception of newspaper publishers, there yanis 
if Virginia, Dies of Texas, and Driver of Arkansas, so probably is no class of industrialists so devoid of int« nior 
much the better. gent self-interest and so prone to senseless panic as the that { 
Incidentally, all the horrified outcries over the purge steel masters. That is particularly true of the older ones hope: 
strike me as being ridiculous. When men have been To compete in the price field meant te them only one anyth 
elected and reelected on promises to support a President thing—wages must be cut. The condition of the indu state 
ind his program, and have persistently betrayed the and of the country—should make it perfectly clear the f 
President and sabotaged his program, where is the sense that what they need is volume. The automobile industry Hi 
or honesty in sobbing and snutfling all over the place learned that lesson many years ago. The present depr vat 
that “brave men are being sacrificed because they re- sion has been no worse because the wage structure has mista 
mained true to their convictions’? That sort of argument held up fairly well—a condition for which the C. 1. O parti 
is worthless even when it is not based on a falsehood is largely to be thanked. A cut in steel wages might px and | 
Plenty of men should be driven from public office because cipitate a collapse of the whole wage structure. Railroa of sc 
of their convictions. The late G. K. Chesterton, alluding already trembling on the verge, would likely follow that 
to the myth that all wars result from misunderstandings, suit, and then the dam would go out with a roar. M Ponr 
remarked: “If I hit a man it ts not necessarily because I spies (I have them in the most surprising places) rej a 
misunderstand him: I may hit him because I understand that Edward R. Stettinius is opposing the proposed cut Le 
him only too well.’ strenuously, although some of his public utterances have in Si 
tended to indicate the contrary. Finally, John Lewis, | jorit 
Although the political outlook ts rosy enough, there is Murray, and the men who make the steel will have so: or e 
little evidence to support the sudden outburst of business thing to say about that question. Cutting wages ts not that 
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e as it used to be in the days before the C. I. O. 
t let me hang my harp momentarily on the willow 
[he economic outlook is not solid indigo. Figures 
here indicate there has been a surprising relief in 
nventory condition in automobiles and cotton tex- 
s. One report has it that Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, just 
fresh from predicting that a minimum wage of $11 a 
would bankrupt industry, may be compelled by 
mand to make 10,000 more Chevrolets than were 
luled in advance of the model change. A great deal 
f British, French, and Dutch money is being shipped in 
for investment in American industry, which ts a rather 
sting commentary on the lamentations of Sloan and 
other members of the Going-to-hell-in-a-hack Club. 
It is not unlikely that stocks have been too low. In any 
a lot of profits that were made last year are clamor- 
for reinvestment. While these things can produce a 
stock boom, the safest indicator of the country’s condition 
» number of unemployed, and no comfort can be 

f 1 there—yet. 


,) 
After living through several earlier 
this one looks pretty good to me, but it docs 
I don’t like and others I don’t understand. I ne 
nor understand the President's appointment of 
mission to study British labor laws. All the informat i 
it can get could be obtained through the Depart: 


Labor more quickly and at less cost. The « 

existence will serve as an excuse for all kind 

on the NLRB. It has so served already. On this 

sion is Charles R. Hook, head of the American R 
Mills and president of the National Association of Ma 

A. M. | 
when it conceived and launched the gigantic prograt 
anti-labor propaganda exposed a few months ago by t 


facturers. Hook was a member of the N 


La Follette Committee, including circulation of a 


pal 
phlet containing a glowing description of the Mohay 


Valley Formula. And Hook's company is now embroil 


ina dispute with its own employees and with the NLRI 


Homer nodded, but Mr. Roosevelt somet LOCS 


sound asleep. 


Divided Front 1n France 


BY ROBERT DELL 


Geneva, June 20 
HE congress of the French Socialist Party, which 
convened at Royan on June 4, was in melancholy 
contrast to the congress held in Paris two years 
o, on the eve of the formation of the Popular Front 
rnment. The enthusiasm and the unity of 1936 had 
nished and in their place were depression and dis- 
on. All Léon Blum’s subtlety could not hide the fact 
it the Popular Front, of which there were such high 
pes two years ago, had failed and no longer existed in 
ything but name. Unhappily, it is impossible not to 
tate that Léon Blum has the greatest responsibility for 
failure. 
He himself admitted in his speech at the congress 
that mistakes had been made but, while he admitted 
istakes in general, he did not admit any mistake in 
particular, either in his domestic or his foreign policy, 
nd he defended one of the worst mistakes—the policy 
of so-called non-intervention in Spain. Although he said 
it he wished to deal with the Spanish policy of his 
Popular Front Cabinet with complete frankness, his de- 
fense of that policy was in fact anything but frank. 
Léon Blum began by saying that military intervention 
in Spain in 1936 was impossible, for there was no ma- 
jority in favor of it either in Parliament or in the country 
or even in the Popular Front. He thus made it appear 
that there were only two alternatives—military interven- 


I am obliged 


deep regret that this was a misrepresentation of tl 


tion and “‘non-intervention to say with 


facts. There was another possible policy in August, 1936, 
status quo and 


allowing the government of the Spanish Republic to 


namely, that of simply maintaining the 


buy freely whatever it wished to buy in France. ‘T! 
policy had the merit of being in accordance both with 
international law and with the particular engageme: 
of France toward Spain, both of which were violated by 
the embargo of August 8, 1936. Moreover, it would ha’ 
involved no risk of war. Blum deliberately confused the 
issue by making no mention of the embargo, although 
it was the crucial matter. 

Had he mentioned it, it would have been impossible 
for him to defend his policy, for the embargo was not 
in the least a necessary consequence of the note sent by 
the French government on August 2 to the chicf govern- 
ments concerned proposing the adoption of common 
rules of non-intervention with regard to Spain. When 
that proposal was made, the French government had not 
thought of imposing an embargo unless and until all the 
governments appealed to agreed to do the same. Pendi1 
such agreement, it was the intention to give every facility 
to the Spanish government for buying war materials in 
France. Had this intention been adhered to, the Spanish 
civil war would in all probability have ended in two o1 
three months with a Loyalist victory. The embargo wa 
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British 
ambassador the leading Radical members of the Cabinet 


clamped on because after the warnings of the 


threatened to resign if it were not imposed. Blum be- 
trayed the Spanish Republic rather than risk a split in 
the Popular Front. It is true that the Communist Party 
urged him to yield to the Radicals rather than resign, as 
was his first intention, so the Communist Party shares 
his responsibility for the continuance of the Spanish civil 
war and the possible victory of Franco. 

The imposition of the embargo was resented by at 
least nine-tenths of the rank and file of the Popular 
Front and in fact doomed it to failure. In the hope of 
appeasing the indignation of the workmen Blum rushed 
through much too hastily the social measures of the 
Popular Front program. In particular, the forty-hour 
week was introduced without proper preparation and ap- 
plied in so foolish a manner that it seriously affected 
French production, and led to hardly any increase in the 
number of persons employed. There was, in particular, a 
great reduction in the output of coal. Factories worked 


only five days a week, without any system of shifts, and 


even the department stores and other big shops were 


losed on Mondays as well as Sundays. Undoubtedly em- 
ployers adopted these methods with the deliberate inten- 
tion of wrecking the forty-hour week and making it un- 
popular, but they should never have been allowed to do 
it. Between June, 1936, and May, 1938, there was an 
increase of only 105,000 in the staffs of establishments 
employing over 100 persons, and the number of com- 
pl tely unemployed persons, which was 419,000 in June, 
1936, was still 394,000 in April, 1938. Finally, the situ- 
ation became so serious in fhe industries working for 
national defense that the forty-hour week, although it ts 


retained in principle, has, since the decree of May 244, 


193 lisappeared in practice. All this could have been 
avoided had the transition to the forty-hour week been 
| rapid and had the way been properly prepared for tt. 

The Popular Front government, like all governments 


of the left in France, had to meet the attacks of the 
Uhat ought to have been expected and 
provided for in advance but, like the Herriot Cabinet in 
1924, the Blum Cabinet had not the courage or the ca- 
wily tot 


whom Blum chos« 


the necessary steps in time. Vincent Auriol, 
as finance minister, proved himself to 
be quit quate for the position. The fall in the franc 


exchange was not justified by the financial and economic 


ituation and undoubtedly engineered by the finan- 
cial intere in London and Parts for politic il reasons. 
[he way to! t it iS ¢ cchange control, but the Blum 


Cabinet had not the courage to adopt so drastic a meas- 
ure. Its financial, like its foreign, policy was dominated 
by London. It was this subservience to British dictation 
that was the fundamental cause of the failure of the 


Popular Front. 


The subservience began from the very moment that 
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the Blum Cabinet took office. The Spanish embargo of 
August 8, 1936, was not the first blunder made in 
eign policy by the Blum Cabinet under British pressu 
The first was the failure to accept at once the offer « 
pact of mutual assistance made by Titulescu on bel 
of the Little Entente in June, 1936. The offer was m 
also to Germany and, as was to be expected, the Gern 
government refused it at once. Blum and Delbos did 1 
refuse it at once. They waited nearly four months 
reply and when they did at last reply in the negativ. 
October, 1936, it was already too late to reply in 
atiirmative. By then Titulescu had been dismissed and 
Rumania, like Yugoslavia, had been drawn into the G 
man orbit. This was evident when a little later Blum a 
Delbos took fright and offered to make pacts of mut 
assistance with Yugoslavia and Rumania if the gove 
ments of those two countries would agree to convert | 
pact of the Little Entente, which provided for mut 
assistance only in the event of an attack on one of 
parties by Hungary, into a general pact of mutual ass: 
ance against any aggression. Yugoslavia and Rumat 
refused. 

France's refusal of the offer of the Little Entente v 
unknown to the French people at the time and is pr 
ably still unknown to the majority of them, for it | 
never been mentioned by the greater part of the Fren 
press. Naturally, Blum did not mention it in his spe 
at Royan. He would have had to explain that the reas 
why the offer was refused was that the British gover 
ment made representations to the effect that its acce; 
ance would irritate Hitler and Mussolini. At that tin 
one of the chief aims of British policy was to come to 
agreement with Mussolini and detach Italy from G« 


many. Ethiopia had been sacrificed to that end. 


Léon Blum told the Socialist Congress at Royan tha 
when he ceased to be Prime Minister in June, 1936, tl 
situation of France in Europe was better than it had be 
when he took office a year earlicr. One wonders how 
many of the delegates believed it. In fact it was Blum’ 
foreign policy that alienated all the allies and friends o 
France on the European continent with the sole excep 
tion of Czechoslovakia, and that allowed the British go. 
ernment to intern France in Western Europe. Th 
League of Nations appears to be on the point of fallin 
to pieces and collective security has gone by the board 
As Winston Churchill said in a recent speech referrin 
to the cant about dividing Europe into two armed blocs 
there is at present a bloc on the fascist side and a rabble 
on the other, and two blocs would be preferable. 

Blum’s defense of the idea of collective security in his 
Royan speech was so confused as to be almost incom 
prchensible. He said that it was sometimes necessary t 
run the risk of war in order to avert war and that “‘th 


pacifists must make the others understand that if thes 
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k a given country they will come up against a com- The resolution that Blum presented to the R \- 
ront.”” But he went on to say that collective security gress was, like his te ech, an attempt to satisfy every- 
not “really conceivable except between disarmed body. The passage concerning Spain declar 
and that we must never “separate the idea of essential object of fon policy of non-interver . was to 
1ament from the idea of collective security.’’ What stop t the intervention of the totalitariar f 
im mean in the present state of Europe heaven of the Spanish rebels and that there must be an « to 
- knows. The truth ts that the French Socialist Party the system of “public and almost licit interves on 
vided into warring factions and Blum was trying to one side and non-intervention on the other. BI how- 
fy all of them. His chief concern was to maintain a ever, knows perfectly well that this system | 
lance of party unity at all costs. existed since August, 1936. If he really wishes to put a 
im has given his support to the foreign policy of stop to it, why did he not agree to the resolution 
Daladier Cabinet, which in fact does not differ from posed by Zyromski, which demanded the public opening 
wn. There is not much doubt that when Daladier of the Franco-Spanish frontier and the restoration to t) 
Bonnet went to London in April they sold Spain to Spanish government of the right to buy ar 
British support in defense of Czechoslovakia against tions in France? 
in aggression. It is reported that when Ribbentrop Blum’s attempt to satisfy everybody failed. His reso- - 
nformed by his friend the British pro-Nazi Ambas- lution was carried on a card vote by 4,872 against 
1 Berlin, Sir Nevile Henderson, that the British votes. The minority was a large one but it was divided. 
ment would not tolerate a German invasion of There were 1,735 votes for Zyromski's resolut | 
hoslovakia, he was as much staggered as Bethmann- 1,430 for that of the “revolutionary left,” which is led 
g was by the British ultimatum in August, 1914. by Marcel Pivert, who was not a delegate, | 1 his 
ell might be, for it was a disagreeable surprise. It friends in the Department of the Seine hay been 
ie Czechoslovak mobilization that saved the situa- excluded from the congress. Th revolutior 
for if the Czechs had not thus shown their deter- leaders have now decided to form a new party 
on to resist attack, the British government would “Socialist Party of Workers and Peasants,’ with 
ibt have allowed Hitler to do as he liked. Their class war as its primary princij Ih 
ion led Daladier to tell the British government tile to Soviet Russia and the Communist Party d ; 
ess it took action at Berlin, France would mobi- Frotskyist in tendency. Theis 
nce. That clinched the matter. the Spanish P. O. U. M. In 1 L | i 
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the absolute pacifists, for Marcel Pivert advocates unilat- 
eral disarmament and is opposed to any intervention on 
behalf of Czechoslovakia or any other victim of ageres- 
sion. Blum's resolution was supported by the absolute 
pacifist section which still remains in the party. This 
group, represented at the congress by L’Héveder, is in 
favor of almost unlimited concessions to Germany and 
Italy. Its exact strength is unknown, but its delegates at 
the congress do not appear to have been numerous. The 
section of the party led by Zyromski is in favor of unity 
of action with the Communists and of a firm policy in 
regard to the fascist powers. Its support in the rank and 
file of the party is probably much larger than would ap- 
pear from the number of votes that it obtained at 
Royan. 

It will be seen that the French Socialist Party is far 
from being in a healthy condition. As for the Popular 
Front, it is in fact broken up. The Radicals can no longer 
be said to belong to it and the official Socialist and Com- 
munist parties are no longer acting together. By reason 
of their divisions, the parties of the left are losing their 
hold on the country, and if there were a general election 
at this moment the center and the right would probably 
gain. The failure of the Popular Front has alienated a 
large number of the workmen who mow proclaim their 
disgust with all political parties. In general, political con- 
ditions in France are disquieting. 


The result of the first ballot in a by-election in the 
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first division of Saint-Etienne on June 12 was significant 


| 


At the general election in 1936 the three parties of t 


Popular Front had an aggregate vote of 12,429 on a to | 


poll of 20,210. The Communist candidate who head 


the poll had 7,081, the Radical 3,895, and the Social; | 


1,453. On June 12 the aggregate vote of the three parti 
was only 9,014 on a total poll of 17,853. The Commu 
nists lost 2,370 votes and the Radicals 2,707, but the 
Socialists gained 1,662. The aggregate vote of the op} 
sition was 1,058 more than in 1936. The two fascist 
parties, those of Colonel de la Rocque and Jacques 
Doriot, who had no candidates in 1936, polled resp 
tively 1,221 and 1,121 votes. The probability is that tl 
Socialist gain was at the expense of the Radicals and that 
the decline in the Communist vote was due to abstention; 
from voting. Some of the electors that voted Radical in 
1936 probably held that party mainly responsible for t! 
break-up of the Popular Front and therefore vot 
Socialist, while others went over to the opposition. Ur 
doubtedly the reason for the decline in the Commun 
vote was that the Communist Party has put itself in 
false position by opposing in the press and in public 
meetings the Spanish policy of the Blum Cabinet and tl 
Cabinets that have succeeded it while at the same tin 
voting for them in Parliament. Many people feel that th 
Communists have thus sacrificed Spain for the supposed 
interest of their party and to considerations of internal 


politics. 


Secret Movie Censors 


BY WINCHELL TAYLOR 


Hollywood, June 26 

ALTER WANGER, producer of “Blockade,” 

was to have started production during the 

week of June 27 on “Personal History,” but 

on June 25 he suddenly changed his plans. His reason for 

doing so is at once a warning and a challenge. He is 

afraid that the reactionary drive against “Blockade” may 

put that picture in the red and that it would be repeated 
to make ‘Personal History” a failure. 

The screen play of ‘Personal History,” like that of 

“Blockade,” 

although it is an original fictional story, it echoes the 


was written by John Howard Lawson and, 


anti-fascist theme of Sheean’s book. If there ts a differ- 
ence in political emphasis between the original and the 
screen play, it lies in the latter's more pointed partiality 
for American democracy. One would think that the ob- 
jections to ‘‘Blockade,"’ which is accused of taking sides 
in the Spanish war, could not apply to a film extolling 


American democracy; yet Wanger’s judgment, based on 


a long history of movie-making, is sound, The attack on 


“Blockade” is fundamentally an attack not so much on 
an inferentially pro-Loyalist film, as on the whole id 
of making films on serious social and political themes 
And in that respect the two films have much in common 

This is nothing new—certainly not to producer Wan 
ger, whose “The President Vanishes” and “Night Mayor 
(based on Jimmy Walker) aroused considerable intra- 
industry protest. It was even stated—in a friendly man 
ner, of course, but it is not hard to sense a threat be 
neath the solicitude—that if movie producers made such 
films, it would throw the door wide Open to anti 
Semitism. The Hays office and the bankers were responsi 
ble for this sort of advice. Wanger and others, notably 
Warner Brothers, have bucked the ban on significant 
films, frequently with success. But the gang-up on 
“Blockade”’ is so serious as to give them pause. 

The major campaign against the film has not been 4 
public one. True, Catholic pickets have appeared a 
Radio City Music Hall in New York with their fantasti 
accusation of “war propaganda,” the Knights of Colum- 
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could refuse to show a “Blockade”’ or a ‘Personal His- 


tory,” and the union would protect him in so doing. 
Small likelihood, you might say, that a projectionist 
would care enough one way or the other to refuse to 


yw a film, but that too has been considered. The I. A. 


T. S. E. plans to request producers to form with them a 


rmanent joint commiuttce to discuss some kind of 
classification for pro} 
iat it is better to have a committee making classifi- 


vaganda films. The argument will 


tions of propaganda films than for individuals or 
locals to attempt to make individual judgments. If the 
committee were to decide that a film was “propagan ia” 
and a theater owner, refusing to take the hint, still per- 


versely insisted on showing it, the I. A. T. S. E. could 


then see to it that the theater's projectionist was made 
sufficiently aware of the propaganda content to decline 
to i { 
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If this scheme goes through, those who would censor 
American films have a perfect apparatus through whi 
to work. They will be able to prevent in an absoli 
sense the test which “Blockade’’ is now making, to d 
termine whether American audiences like thoughtf 
films. The reactionaries are hell-bent on preventing tl 
test from being completed, because if the public clea: 
says it likes serious films, producers and theater own 
will make and show them. If “Blockade’’ does well 
its second, third, and fourth runs, Wanger may reconsid 
making ‘Personal History.”” And M-G-M may stop h 


tating about the anti-war “‘Idiot’s Delight.” Support f 
“Blockade” of the most concrete sort—the patronage 
the film and demands on theater managers to show it 


will go far toward winning the right of the Amer: 


people to be the sole judges of what t 


1 
| 


11¢ want mo. 


to be. 


Railroad Equipment and Recovery 


BY ELIOT JANEWAY 


ILL the Roosevelt Administration fall into the 
easy error of assuming that private industry 1S 


really ca} ible of endin 


g the depression at the 
present time, and that the boom in the stock market 
heralds a real renewal of recovery? Or will it listen to 
advisers who tell it that industry is in no position to pull 
itself out of the mire? The question is a vital one, for 
with building dragging on only by grace of the govern- 
ment, with the auto industry and the railroads hopelessly 
lown, it is in fact government alone which can 
force the beginning of a healthy expansion. There are 
veral possible long-term programs for such expansion, 
ich as building and soil erosion relief, but speed is the 
urgent factor if production is to pick up before a lower 
drop occurs. It is for this reason that the group in the 
Administration which is anxious for capital investment 
to begin has turned to pump-priming through the rail- 
roads as one of the most efficient ways of putting the 
yvernments money to work, 
I'wo months ago I discussed in The Nation the wrong 
way of using the railroads as a lever for recovery—the 
iy in which Jesse Jones’s RFC has substituted for a 
real pump-priming program, which would utilize the 


enormous purchasing power of the roads, relief meas- 


I 
ures which inctfectivels attempted to shore up the crum- 
bling bond structure of the roads, which added to their 
debt and encouraged them to curtail their expenditures 
in order to service their ruinous interest charges. My 
present purpose is to show that, if the interest drain can 
be stopped and normal railroad expenditures restored 


through the aid of government funds, the force of such 


purchascs will quickly make itself felt all over the c 


try, in rural districts as well as industrial areas. 


} 


Railroad purchasing power cannot be overestimat 


Last year, when railroad spending was still substantia 
] 


below the 1929 level, the roads spent $1,184,175,000 
? 


supplies and equipment alone, about twice the rate 


I 
the depression low. The buying was spread all over, 
chases being made in all but 435 of the nation’s 3, 
counties. One small road, for instance, the Bangor a 
Aroostook, did its buying in 29 states; in Alabama alo 
purchases were made by 75 roads, 65 of them lines th 
had no track in that state. Spending was heaviest in t! 
industrial states—Pennsylvania accounted for half a bil- 
lion including taxes—but even out-of-the-way states re- 
$12. 


YW 


ceived some, like Idaho, where the roads spent 
000,000. 

But railroad spending in the first four months of 1938 
dropped to less than half of what it was last year. It wa 
still above the amount spent in 1932 and 1933, but more 
than $80,000,000 less than in 1931. Just as startling is 
the fact that in April railroad employment reached a 
new low, with 6,811 men less than were employed in 
March, 1933, the low point of the depression. Employ- 
ment had fallen more than 19 per cent from the preced 
ing April, and on most roads only men with 20 or 30 
years’ seniority were working full time. It is understand 
able that the Railway Brotherhoods are not being “co 
operative’ about the proposed 15 per cent wage cut. Th¢ 
men feel they have already taken their cut in the form of 
lay-offs, and it is certain that railroad payrolls will not 
touch the two-billion-dollar figure of 1937. 
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hat shouid disturb the raulroaas themscive } t. tive use for the employ! j nd ti pu t 
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ver, are (heir curtauments Of necessary maintenance matcrials. 
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iditures. The result of this short-sighted pol 
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up operauil £ CX pcnses because of the use of equ p- been forced to tl 

in need of repair, and to hasten the coming ¢ rcom enyoy the pr Spe t ol nal rol 
obsolescence. As the roads 1937 expericnce pe inted by the courts. B 

d, the maintenance deferred during depression quently and forcil 


be made up during recovery to the loss of what disaster to the bondh« 
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1 be legitimate recovery earnings. The maintenance and orphans, do 1 
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rams under way in 1937 carried through to U d companies. [her ( 
+ + ] t ry ¢ t } tt In t 1 ¢ +] | f vir f f 
year, but the drop came fast thercalter, in Uu nrst nat is that one third of t 
4 4 
month i ied ¢79 0.000 ] nr ; tr sc al } 7 } les 
months of 1938, $72,600,000 less was spent on ry iS already in banks 
i i 
tenance than in the first four months of 1 _— ti rauroad bondholders to ¢ f 
+} 1 1 . } , } wna ti | 1, \ \ P 
re would be greater il the bankru} t FrOaas, COIL | M1), that aircady \ 1 OF 
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he courts, had followed the lead of their still s to the long list of states wi 
ws in cutting expenditures. But the worst ofter rs from acquiring bord | 


§ wave Of maintenance cutting are pre isciy those a question of getting U ( 
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which survived the last depression. The Pei as painlessly as possil 
for example, cut maintenance by over a thi i the rest of our economy fr 
4 ¢ i 
first quarter of the year, and other gilt-edged roa bottom we were try of 
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ries; the industry as a whol ended 1937 with off of their railroad secu 
00,000 more inventory than was on hand at the values in a depression wou i@ sh ot 
of 1936. This is anti-sccial enough; but still more surance holdings on a 1 At 
rous is the fact that many roads, because « ¢ ful thought of all, consider pi 1 deps i 


1 ~ 4 | ‘ 4 | 
maintenance purchases, are skirting the a lent would do to the abi of buy f 


r line, as managements have admitted to f pon- ance or pay prem! ( | M 
vernment officials. The plight of half ad n insurance sales fell oft 2. | { 
st bankrupt roads is sadly reminiscent of the St. Moreover, against th 
San Francisco Railroad before its bankruptcy in ability of banks and i rar to 1 { 
early days of the depressi n, when, in spite of 25 rf il banl ruptcy, we h the 
day, it continued to make payments ¢ ICS § f Jones hin elf, th t arch 
h h which was being deliberat d i state Commerce Comn S 
repair bills, wl i Pre t's 1 it thre 
utive days special loans for rail be 
to the President I d 
pse OF raulre 1 Ss I € } railroad securiti re I 
of the factors contributing to the depr 1 by ve can give the | | 
same token the roads present the most 1 me applies to insur | t 
rtunity of promotin 1 recovel move! I forcibie statement of f i 
sa lever, which can be thrown one way or told the writer that most 1 | 
r way affecting the whole fabric of Amer ufficiently to disce t 4 
try. What the government is being urged to do ts to went on to say that at a ‘ te H 
w this lever on the spending side. The first ste; nonths ago, hi t | lent 
| recovery must be bankrupt y—or at the very lcast the roads go through tl t 
ratorium—for all roads not earning their interest on Weir, the President replied that vould | 


basis of necessary maintenance charges. Extending investor in the country after f he fol 1 such 
n to roads like the Pennsylvania, such an inte: policy, Weir replied, “Ne, you would have them g 
atorium would free about $350.000.000. The tot back to work vhich is as f of saying that t 
naintenance deferred by the roads could absorb this railroads would again be | 

0,000,000 without the least trouble. Instead of flow- Last April the President's railroad committe nsist 
through a short and sterile course to the pockets of ng of Interstate Commer Commissioners S; 
bondholders, where government hand-outs to the Eastman, and Mahaffie, made its report. Its recommend 
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the q of ther roads applying needed reorgan- 
ization. | Jones, to whom the report was sent by the 
President, added a footno ¢ ting that the loans b 
made for an indefinite period. As Jones’s record shows 
| 5 > I tt bankruptcies regat lless of the 
property deterioration which results from maintaining 
interest rather than equipment. But Commissioners East- 
man and Mahatiie do not agree with Jones in regarding 
banks Ly l lamity to b avoided at the cost ot 
employment and business ictivity. Actually banks iptcics, 
trecing money which would be used for maintenance, 
ild immediately be reflected in rising employment 
id increased consumption of materials. Add to this the 
proposed $Ssot 000 government loans for new equi 
ment and you would have the steel rate rising at least 
20 points, with employment and other standard indices 
following suit. This rise in productive activity, guaran 
teeing at in industrial earnings, would immediately 
be ret lint ind warranted strength in the stock 


market, which would almost certainly oftset a falling 
bond market and suffice to avert a panic. 

The prospect of further bankruptcies, or at the very 
lcast of many interest suspensions, 1s made inevitable by 
the adjournment of Congress without taking action on 
the railroads. Realizing this, a number of large insurance 
companies, evidently led by the Metropolitan itself, have 
agreed with the management of the Lehigh Valley for 
in interest suspension on junior bonds. The same kind 
of negotiations for temporary relief, which will probably 
not stave off bankruptcy, are taking pl ace in the case of 

her embarrassed roads. The agreement of the tnsur- 


nce companies to the scheme is evidently based, says the 
| all ,) reel / Mv il, 


holdings would be strengthened if the railroads are not 


“on the contention that existing 


forced to go further into debt to pay interest on their 
urities when it is not earned,” 
But, bankruptcies or no bankruptcies, loans will be 
necessary. The only « 


| 


juestion is whether they are to go 
to tottering roads to be uneconomically absorbed in in- 
or to roads no longer burdened with enor- 
mous interest | 
ductively to work 


yments, where a loan can be put pro- 


and secured by equipment which the 


roads necd. Large-scale buying of equipment by the 
railroads is not as Utopian as it may sound. Congres 
ional legislation is not nceded to enable the RFC to pro 
vide loans tor this purpose. Federal Reserve Governor 
Eccles rvesting the otter of loans by the RFC on favor- 
able terms (probably with the government paying inter- 


est and amortization for the first two years), found “no 
reason why hundreds of milltons of dollars’ worth of 
necded new equipment and deferred maintenance should 
not be contracted for without delay. . . . Modern equip 
ment is badly needed, and as recovery proceeds great 
shortages will exist. Therefore, the time when its con 


struction should be done is now when it will do the most 


The NATION 


good.” Another suggestion worthy of considerati 
that the government begin a large-scale equipment-bu) 
program now, through a federal Railway Equipm 
Corporation, the equipment to be rented out to the road 
he chief objection to this scheme apparently 1s the f¢ 
that railroad managements, preferring not to opera 
government-owned equipment, would sabotage the pl. 
Then there is the proposal to institute large-scale equ 
ment loans with the equipment itself as security. Wh 
it would be difficult to segregate new track laid with s 
loans, few railroad bonds have proved to be safer in t 


} 


past than equipment trust certificates issued on just su 


I 
a basis. Even the certificates of the Baltimore and Oh 
are selling at 90 or over. 

What would probably be the most desirable approa 
it it could be put into effect envisages the RFC as und 
writer for Wall Street houses which would in turn 
derwrite equipment certificates of bankrupt roads, 
RFC agrecing to buy those certificates which the investin 
public did not take. Such loans after all are gilt-edg 
they come ahead of all existing, pre-bankruptcy debt a: 
are secured by this modern equipment. It would be high 
desirable for private capital to go to work on such 
scale, obviating the need for government pump-primin, 
altogether. Private capital has now no comparable me 
dium of secure investment. But would Wall Street and 
the insurance companies, so soon after suttering lossc 
on existing rail debt, hurry to put the better part of 
billion dollars into fresh securities of even this caliber 
And could private capital swing such a huge investment 
in the short time at hand? It is this consideration which 
secms tO argue most strongly for governmental action as 
ottering the best chance of turning the tide in time. Any 
one of these loan plans, however, would be a sclt 
liquidating project. 

There is no question about the need of the roads for 
equipment. In 1937 the railroads experienced a cai 
shortage, and every day that Passes sees obsolescenc« 
grow more acute. The powerful new locomotives tha 
some roads acquired last year are being run over old 
tracks and with ancient signal systems that make it im 
possible for them to be run at full speed. And the work 
that such buying would provide is impressive. To build a 
freight car requires materials from 31 different states 
and provides 1,987 man-hours of work—approximatel; 
a year's work for one man. The building of one locomo 
tive gives 50 men full-time work for one year and re 
quires materials from more than 30 states. Of the money 
put into all types of railroad work, about 20 cents of each 
dollar goes immediately into labor, the rest into materials 
But the unique advantage of spending in these capital 
goods industries 1s that all these orders for materials 
force increased capital expenditures on the part of pri 
vate industry and pyramid employment in geometric pro 


portion to the original outlay. 
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To illustrate this, the 
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itt of Labor has prepared a comprehensive 


} | Le min.! - - ar 1 + } ] 
n tracing back the man-hours required to bu ld 


fty-ton box cars, all the way trom equipment 


hd 


igh foundries and steel mills, to coal mines 


yards. To produce tnese 100,000 cars, the 
I 
] ] | | 1] +] 
that should be built annually to overcome the 
] ] ~ * 7 - v/s 
shortage, would require nearly 000,000 
rs. Of a years employment for 115,000 men. 
tives, track, and shop equipment must be added, 
} ' 
em equally potent providers of employment 
to spread employment and 
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roduction throughout the country with record 
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Will the AGMINISTrAatION CONUNUC TO LUTD a GACdai 


» have been telling it to 


In the Wind 


> {1 MONTH non bers of the Cor st Party unit 


Benson. So 


vas bitterly arrayed against Governor 
position that, on the morning after the 
1¢ final vote was not yet known, the Minne 
BENSON DEFEATED 
1¢ Minneapolis Jowrval: PETERSEN 
S BENSON IN SMASHING PRIMARY UPSET. 


Benson won 


thi t 7 
nis streamer 


] 11 1] 
readers Will recall 


RIBING AN address by Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, au 


the notorious ‘Red Network,”’ before tl 


— 


e New Jersey 
of the American Women Against Communism, the 
Dispatch of Union City reported: 

The well-known Chicago lecturer lauded Mavor Hague 


ind declared that Jersey City is the dope of the 


PRESS recently gave extensive space to the survey by 
sor William Gellermann of Northwestern University 
ncing the American Legion as “‘fascist.’’ The story was 
1 to the opening of the N. E. A. convention in New 
Actually the same story, based upon the same survey 
leased to all the New York papers last summer. None 
m gave it a line of space. 


) WEEKS ago this column reported that two men upon 
the government depended heavily in its prosecution 
the Aluminum Company had been hired by that firm 
ther sidelight on the same trial concerns the law firm 
1 which Attorney General Cummings was formerly associ 
1. Two of its chief members—Mark Norman and Edward 


; 
rk—now get retainers from the Aluminum Company 


AT THE twenty-fifth reunion of the Co li class of 1913 
the graduates mali hed a j : W 
imm ed in red. As they { 
Will i i v J 


THE GERMAN go 


( ‘ ot | tO i \ [ 
etween Vienna i Ba It was prompted 
€ Css ¢ ) | n Ger 
\ wl ; for t - 
( ; id Hitler's 
ot A 
IN THE South China M Post the following apology 
i nN €1 erro | 
B i t yf t 
< t ] Da 
with t t P r ( A. M 
vas isa i irians a 
\ | \V to " made ’ 
S i i . att ( ic ¢ 
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THE MAGAZINE H has reported on the horo 
William Green, Jol L. Lewis, Heywood Bro 
Willtam Z. Foster, and Earl Browder. 1 


f ed the conclusion that none of these leaders have horo 
scopes that would appear to warrant the Red Scare that 1 
generally broadcast with the mention of their names. Fro 
the capt ilistic point of view the labor movement ts ‘safe’ so 


long as it 1s in their hands 


AROUND-THE-WORLD: Apparently the 


men in Franco's service do not know the Sj inish language 


the Heraldo de Aragon recently published an order de 
‘ ] } 
nating thirty Italian and German intery reters for service in 


“national” air 


the insurgent airdromes Rumanian members of the 


Jron Guard have been ordered to give up 


Ip SMOKING In | rotest 


igainst government perse ution’ of Codreanu, tobacco ts a 


government monopoly Breaking a long-standing pre 


dent which dictates swift publi ition of all letters by foreig: 
imbassadors, the London Times recently refused to print a 
A mino 
incident has been created in preparations for the coming 
World Youth Congress to be held at Vassar; French dele 
The Bulgarian 


wine ts 


letter from the Loyalist ambassador in London 


tes insist upon wine with their meals 
League of Abstinent Youth won't participate af 
j.... After a world-wide search, the League of Nations 

, awarded “Marco Polo” its prize for the best film of the 


ir... .. Boys in the Lincoln Brigade were recently distressed 


receiving a batch of cook-l <s in response to pleas for 
t 
literature 
uwe7d our readers to submut matertal for In the Wina 
—éllher ciippi Wil urce and dale ov stories thal can 
Vi 
Wily ahivenillva 4 A pr f $51 h a WwWdeda €40D 
; j ~ 7 
, 7a Tor |] besl ’ I ) THk NATION. } 
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HE tragic and necdk death of James Welden able secretary of the militant N. A. A.C. P., figh 


Johnson has brought grief to me as to thousands battles of his race and, since 1930, in calm wate: 
of others. It was only the other day that I had fessor of creative literature at Fisk University in 


lL, | ‘ P e+ . r . dpe fon OF 7 ] assent ai 134 
non with him ata committee meeting in reiation to the ville, Lennessee and also Visiting professor of iit 


\ j } 1 a] 13} . we -_ i -. Bt : : 
World's Fair. lam happy to recall that I told him as we at New York University. 
parted how greatly I missed seeing him regularly ana Alwavs he was supremely modest and usually « 
i ved him to cail 1 pwnen n tin tow I e < eanor until he was al Iscd L here was nothing 
, , , ‘ its , > al e base | aA 
qd nave a reai Communion lhere are som , Many Dut aisO nothaing averessive about him. He was 


} " } } or. 
hings I want your ju ig@ment On and the years are pdss- ian citizen Who did not hav tO (akc his nat in 


} 1 11 } } ' . } 

yuickly.’’ He promised—but will now never keep anybody; who knew his rights and his duties 
Dromisc SO! may Say: “W ¢ i, he was sixty-seven ue personilicatviol Oo! good manners and 

nd had had a fine and interesting life.”’ Yes, but that is whether receiving a president of another rep 


oo young to lose, ali 1 tl coul \ pom whites ang spoke poth I's ncn and spat ish in charge Of an 
} ld nai Ford + < ' his f there re late r son ll-m ) | thearinoe 
oiored could not amord tO spa¢re i , tor tnere are i Oonsulatc, ¢ ome ilit-mannered, overpca©ring 


o few comparable with him. He was not old. As we erncr. But there was a limit beyond which no ma: 
ook hands the last time he seemed not a day older than go with him and not pay well for it. He coul 
n those years when he and I and many others were work- Here was no coward, no toady—yjust a fine gen 

together in tl National A ciation for the Aa- as well bred and cultured as any man who ever « 


vancement of Colored Peopie. of a Southern manor-house, or a mansion on Wa 
* er : 
What a life he had lived! He was suc ively a high- Square. 
1 ’ 1 1 x ! 1 1 
school teacher and principal and then a popular song He knew life in its every phase, white and | 


| 7 ‘ ) } 1 } } ; 
writer—as the Tzmes put it: “From 1901 to 1906 the saw through it. No race bogy, none of the Arya 





Tohnsons were the top-notch composers of American pop- about the white man alone being able to rule, 
r music’ —he and his brother, J. Rosamond Johnson. him. He knew too much about that rule and th 
y were almost on their ippers in New York when of his conceited, white brethren. He merely sat w: . 
vy had the inspiration to turn the melody of an old trolled face, lar § hing within, never discouraged ot . 
. ? ] ¢ 
into what | ne a gt hit. On the proceeds of out hope of a better orld, with a judgment san ; 
one of thes ong om } like 3$10.00( they cut ind detached. I always felt his sin erity as I did hi: 
oose and went to France, where they lived the life of age: and how I loved his laugh! His sense of |} _ 
gayest dogs until che last cent was gone. Then they served him no end. When boorish white men | ; = 
me back to do soz more songs and replenish their and condescended to him I think it was harder f Se 
pul Next 1] dor Roosevelt npointed James ( ontrol h risib] than his ire 
nited Stat C ¢ ! at P rto Cabello, Ver ie] anc Southerners on nth iy tO mé¢ You do not ‘ | 
later he served at Corinto, Nicaragua, succeeding amaz- the Negro problem because you have not lived gone 
ns ly well in both Cs} wally t] istomary South My answer is: “You cannot know the 
Nicaraguan re utions were on, in which, the official sroblem because you have not lived in the Nort! 


1 1 


re ords prove i} < i | rare nervy ind tact KNOW O! terms of al ute equality James \ - 
Thereupon he turned writer and made a sensation with Johnson, Leslie Hill, Walter White, W. E. B. Di 
his anonymous “Autobiography of an ex-Colored Man John Hope, the college president, Col. Charles Y: , 


i 
reprinted over his name in 1927 Poetry cat ext: all West Pointer, A. Philip Randolph but why g¢ aa 














told there are th: volumes. He also published ‘The The list is long and growing. The Southerner kn — 

Book of American Nevro Poetry “The Book of Negro of the past; I know him of the future. No « If 
nerican Nevro Spi: 1 tl Second Book of that list today is more charminy, more versatile, n 

Negro Spiritual | there appeared his modest and fe and more against it, none wiser or more phil a 
pots thrills tol ray “Along This Wa ind il than was James Weldor Johnson. He knew | ° 





a \ a | - e . ‘ ) 7 > . “ 7 
Negro Americat . ror ycat ‘ he gice, 1OOKEG it squarely in the eyes and Conquc! 
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JEROME FRANK’S WAY OUT 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


of the potent left- 


: eo 
IME FRANK, » 18 One 
I 

} 2 lenir + ron . wes 

of the R 4 dmunistration, once active 


NRA and the AAA and now serving the 


nt for social philoso 


I lcild I 4 pa 
| <,* in which he ranges over vast areas 
ee Se ere 1 political science 
ey, ECONOMICS, History, ani POLIUICal Sct [ A 
iI 5 OF ral DOOKS. He « mresses that 
rodauct, Which rs the title oave An rica 
are 
yun under the ption “The Overthrow 
t hin ft V rh f 1 im } - 
rsnyy ) 1 V Ocal harry in n s sc 
| ial : ie Nev 
not final, form had the labe Our New 
sg 
La } H nas n able to relegate some of 
ses as, for 1 the one on the misuse 


| 
prot yal ly 


» theoene what Gieset (haan noiled 
i theme which Lact 1haSC >} MiIed 


ind another on the relation of accident to law 


to the position of minor motifs in his sym- 


I 
But the symphony remains, for all that, filled 
e, not so much because he has been unable 


the minor motifs into his major theme but 


1 1 
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4 tru. tT thery hi | noart ri] me- 
} VO major tiaemes wnicn | irtiaiiy con 


themes are (1) that America by reason of her 


' 
10t subj 


ct to the tendencies and 
European ec p litical life 


vill be able to escape the alternatives of fascism and 


nts of mNomic and 


inism which seem to exhaust the possibilities for 
ye; and (2) that the modern profit system will not 

if it is not able to provide greater purchasing power 

> general consumer. He thinks he can bring these 

) major theses into terms of mutual support by prov- 
that the plight of European nations is due primarily 
- lack of an integrated continental economic system 
that American living standards can be raised, pri- 
because we have a national and continental unity 
nomic life which does not depend upon foreign 
for its prosperity. But in spite of himself all the 
chapters of his book deal, not with the problem of 
sing the total productivity of the American econ- 


it with that of persuading, prompting, and forcing 


> small oligarchy which controls American business to 


rease the living standards of the workers. 


[he declares} those who control our key industries 
] 


ck an intelligent reorganization of our profit system, 


1 if, while they retain their control no real or lasting 


e America First.” By Jerome Frank. Harper and Brothers. 
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Mr. Frank arriv f 
ng half of his vy 

ntry has a fortunate t « 
ill the ] ropean rules and f f 
world trade ind the con t in i 
disasters.’ We are freed from Eur nf 
system must not be called italism, though perhaps 
“neo-capitalism” might be allowed: capitalism is reall 
nothing more than the behavior of British industrialisn 
during t..e nineteenth century which Marx foolishly ratsed 
to the eminence of a general law: \ re not bound t 
follow the strategies of British industrialism; we are not 


— 


dependent upon world trade but can establish a self 
re + eros eo + hov xclud 
Sulicient economy { whicn Will not, iOwever, Cxciu 


genuinely reciprocal trade): we therefore do not face the 
and communism. Yet by ! 


Frank’s own admission we have a 


twin evils of fascism 


spite of our self-sufficiency and our e? 


European rules’ we have an oligarchy which 
essential economic power of modern society; which must 
be persuaded not to be stupid in its use, whi 
shorn of some of its power; which will be tempted t 
risk desperate fascist measures to prevent the use ot 
political power for the equalization and socialization ot 
economic power; but which had better not be quite as 


CA t} > j Y) a 
Lus¢< 1} aemocratt 


stupid as to try that alternative be 


tradition is a more genuine inheritance of our “folkways” 


than of any Europe in country. It 1s only 


osition that Mr. Frank presents a plau ible instance of 


I 
American “exceptionalism.” And ev 
} 


might question whether the democratic tradition 


more power here than in England. 


How 


former arrive at such 


does this intelligent and honest 


mtradictory conclusions 

ining capitalism, for one thing, not as the private own 

ership of the means of producti but the po 
t I 
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“Tarry, Delight” 
BY BEN BELITT 
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CIGARETTES! | 


J are just an average cigarette smoker you 
2 ‘bably wedded to one brand and may remain 
wedded to it after you’ve read our report on 
CIGARETTES in the July issue of CONSUMERS 
UNION REPORTS. 


one of the most illuminating and interest- 
ing Consumers Union has ever published. In 
1 ration for eight months, this report: 


In spite of that, however, we think you'll find this 
J 


1. Rates more than 40 brands, by name (in- 
luding Camel, Chesterfield, Old Gold, and 
Lucky Strike), for nicotine content and 
trength; 
ells you the physiological effects of smoking; 
Presents data from carefully controlled 
smoking tests and laboratory tests; 


REFRIG 


Are you planning to buy a refrigerator? If so, 
will find the results of tests on 1938 refrigera- 

;, published in the June issue of CCNSUMERS 
NION REPORTS, indispensable in making your 
tion. They point the way to savings of from 


$20 to $40 on the purchase price alone and show 


h brands offer the most substantial annual 
ngs on operating costs, Twenty models are 


rated in this report in the estimated order of their 


+ 


‘ther report in this same issue rates 17 brands 


recommendations based 


a) 
Ne 
Wig 
S 

: 

Ny 
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We'll be glad to send you these two 
money-saving issues if you’l] cut out 
and mail the coupon at the right. 
We'll also send you the 288-page, con- 
fidential BUYING GUIDE pictured at 
the left. This GUIDE contains buying 


tests on over 2000 brands of products. 
Properly utilized, these recommenda- 
tions can save the average family 
from $50 to $300 or more a year. 


CONSUMERS UNION 
OF UNITED STATES, Inc. 


55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. Gives facts about de-nicotinized cigarettes 


and about the new filter-holders advertised 
as de-nicotinizers; 


5. Discusses methods of stopping smoki: 
and gives six rules for “seeming to smoke’ 
which will reduce the injurious effects of 
smoking to a minimum. 
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Besides this report, the July issue also contains 
the results of laboratory and use tests on 
GASOLINE, SUNBURN PREVENTIVES, and 
several other products—with ratings by brand 
name as “Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and 
“Not Acceptable.” The report on GASOLINE 
shows how it is possible to make annual savings 


of from $15 to $50 on gasoline expenditures, 


« 


RATORS 


of DOG FOOD as “Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” 
and “Not Acceptable,” and discusses the proper 
feeding of dogs. If you have been led to regard 
canned dog foods as adequate feeding in them 
selves, you owe it to your dog to read this report. 
Still other reports in this issue cover MEN’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS, CANNED STRING BEANS 
CANNED FRUIT SALAD, CLEANSING TIS 
SUES, FRESH FRUITS & VEGETABLES, and 
other products. 


mr rrr eer 4 
1 4 . ! 
' Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 
' Send me CONSUMERS UNION I 
! REPORTS for one year (12 issues) ! 
actual | starting with the issues described above, | 
actua | together with the 288-page BUYING 1 
{ GUIDE. I enclose $3. I avree to kee p | 
{ confidential all material sent to me which | 
{ is so designated. | 
{ | 
Name 
I Addre 88 e | 
{ | 
! | 
l Occupation | 
{ INS ! 
sc sini: e-ink apis J 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 
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With the Eighth Route Army 


Ci Bh A FIGHI 5 l AC | By Agne SO Vy Vang ird 
Pre: $2.50. 


i 1 I hth Ro Army and eral 
a i tof Cl i [ onal armiue piaye 11n the z 
to repel the Japanese invasion? Legitimate curiosity on this 
i t ed by “Re Over China,” which supplied the 
prologue to the Red Army's role in the current war, has been 


fobbed off with mere scraps of information. Agnes Smedley 


and detailed account of the 
h Route Army in North China 


fter long 


Hilis the pap with a picturesque 


early campaigns of the Ei¢ 


Jt is war reporting of the classic type, set down 


marches with fighting units behind enemy lines. Even sea 
soned war correspondents might have quailed before the 
hardships and dangers of tl ruerrilla campaigning which 
Agnes Smedley shared with the Eighth Army. Through her 


eves w e | e plas VEel r the Shansi-Hopet 
caves. 
Red con 


. n for +4 
in Vain LOT IDI LLi¢ 


gents which stung their invading art ; to speration 


and robi d their conqu t of reality. For how could 1 people 
he co I d w! nm it Wa being orga Z d al d e« ipped to 
i 


e railway 


I] ' ( nely with 
( effort by the Eighth Army’s leaders, is vital element 
mn the miracle of increasing military re ince in Nort 
thousands 
of tl is in th l - we know th 


ruarding their 


d \ 1} hu 


» had IK y known him 


t of n ad tration t velds 

' _ : : j lf defe rprise 

\ a it f { L pcoy not 1 ‘ in army, 
11 ff oordinated 1 increasingly etfecti re 
tance to tl | | { ler. Whe it instea | of cotton ts 
lanted in territory that Japan thought to conquer; an intelli- 








The NA 





gives adva: 


gence service rooted among the peop! 


of every Japanese military movement; food and rec: 


mobilized on a wholesale scale by voluntary cooy 





a defense is invincible. 


The newly formed partisan units are quickly dra Hi] 


attacks on isolated Japanese detachments, swift d 
sup} ly convoys, or destruction of railway lines. On th n 
however, the partisans constitute am enormous mi 


serve for the Eighth Army, which itself carries the | ad 


the heavy fighting. The first great military success ve 
Eighth Army occurred in late September at Pinghsia: + ty 
one of the Great Wall passes 1n northern Shansti 


destroying a Japanese division, this victory delayed 


of the Shanst capital 
an advance into Honan, where they might well have ca; 


ion of Chengchow last Nov 


and diverted large Japanese for 


the strategic railway junc 


In these engagements the Eighth Army's mobile tact 

cessfully overcame the mechanical superiority of the | ) 

divisions. Japanese casualties, as Agnes Sm«e dley po 10 

were many times those of the Eighth Army, and t they ha 

of military supplies and equipment were even greate: te 
These are some of the more important items o! Mr 


Smedley’s report from the battle lines in North Chi: 





details can only be su ested Excerpts from the « : 
, A 
Japanese soldiers and officers supply convincing e 
the distaste of Japan's conscript armies for their 1 
conquest. Even more eloquent testimony to this fact giv 
' ‘ , It + 
forded by the voluntary adherence of some of the 
} : } } 
Japanese soldiers, after they were accorded good 
xy the Eighth Army, to the Chinese cause. The 1 
’ r rl} 1, ripti 
acquires pot inte y if 1 superD ¢ criptions 
night n hes, of 1 il scenery and autumn 
ee ; ; : 
sudden attacks ivered before break, and of « 
al mountain trails in tl noonlicht ntimate 
tne e oF { ( Nese } 9 } ADiC ili C 
< t over na t! 1g i devastation < \ 
out t t e carrying on a struggle for 
{ in the face of disaster 
ee’ Sn 
Se a 
4 
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wing by John Groth 5 


overwhelm a less hardy race. Agnes Smedley writes wit or 


disdain for the outward flourishes literary ornament, at a 





this book constitutes one of thos¢ inimitable pages of 





experience which lays bare the reality of contempor 







torical developments. T. A. BISSON 
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Horse Sense on Economics 
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IT FOR ECONOMICS. By Barbara Wootton. Farrar 
Rinehart. $2 
intelligent layman, confronted by a work on eco- 
theory, is apt to feel first bewilderment, then 
The subject matter concerns him deeply; it 1s 
ntally the question of our daily bread, its produc- 


i distribution. Nothing in essence could be less ab- 


t, when translated into theory by the trained econ- 
result y tr } } noathece +} 
results a monstrous webd oO! ly potheses with 


parent relation to everyday experience. The near- 


which hitherto men have maintained in economic 


in metaphysics, supports the poy 


i r. 
re more endowed with horse sense, and “Lament for 


yular belief that 


sis a further strong proof. Mrs. Wootton, a Brit 
ymist in high standing, has dared to apply common 
the mysteries of her profession with results that are 
to the layman, though some of her colleagues, when 

recovered their breath, may feel inclined to sub- 
» the Nazi view of woman's place in society. 


Wootton begins with the indictment which might be 


li 
o 


p by the man in the street. 





The economic theory of today, it is alleged, is useless 
t is unintelligible; because, after all their ardu- 

the economists cannot be relied upon not to 

ive diametrically opposite diagnoses and prognoses of the 
situation; because the economists feed on their own 
isying themselves on the analysis of imaginary 


ls which they themselves have invented; and finally 
e they are passing off as the result of purely scien- 
inquiry what is in reality no more than a partisan 


icy of particular social policies. 


1 


pting the definition of Professor Robbins, Britain's 
s contemporary apostle of laissez faire, of the scope 
omics as the study of “the forms assumed by human 
c in disposing of scarce means’ between alternative 
e author shows that economic theory is basically con- 
1 with the action of markets in achieving this end. The 
ion is that the objective and delicate market mech- 
so exactly responds to human desires, expressed by 
I 


> means. That is the perfect market of the economist’s 


ind “other things being equal” its theory should per- 


and demand, as to produce an optimum disposal of 


an exact analysis of the consequences of any change in 

ly and demand. But, as Mrs. Wootton demonstrates with 

ty and wit, “again and again the refusal of cetera to re- 
in para deflects the course of events from any recognizable 

tion to that charted by the clean logic of pure theory.” 

he useful application of market theory to the analysis of 

il situations is, she shows, further hindered by such diffi- 

es as the complexity of most economic problems, necessi- 

ng the employment of an almost infinite chain of hypoth 

the impossibility of isolating any economic problem 

thout gross sacrifice of realism; the kinetic quality of the 

ynomic world which involves the emergence of new factors 

3 it a rate more rapid than that of adjustment to previous 
inges; the intractability of economic situations to generali 
ion, since, for example, no one case of inflation is exactly 


N luke another; and the quantitative nature of most practical 
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LANGDON W. 
POST 


assails the enemies of 
low-rent housing in 


The Challenge 
of Housing 


| ERE’S the complete inside story on housing 
The author was formerly Chairman of the 
New York City Housing Authority Basing his 
statements on facts obtained from close ntact 
with the housing problem over a period of irs 
he attacks the administration of ising Sec 
retary of the Interior Ickes, Alf: Rh 
and others. His chall ng plan to make | 
a public utility is the basis for a new appr to 
the subject. “Here is a_ philosophy of better 
homes, clearly and warm-hearted!y stated, and 
here is an excellent summary of facts and chou 
He writes with enthusiasm, indignation and ¢t 


competence ising from his first 1 ex 


if : f 
ence."—N.Y. Times Book Review. 309 pages, $3.50 
FARRAR & RINEHARI 
232 Madison Ave., N. Y 
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By Eugene Lennhoff 


Former Editor of the Vienna Telegraph 


S AN able reporter he gives as profound a 
picture as a quick and trained glance at 
reality can catch. His intimate knowledge of locale 
and personnel allows him access to the news when 
it breaks and often before. He is in the chancellery 
in the hour of Hitler’s ultimatum. He speaks with 
Mussolini’s agent in Vienna—whose chief cannot 
be reached by the despairing chancellor; he is with 
Austria’s chief of propaganda at the moment when 
Schuschnigg’s broken voice orders him to broadcast 
the postponement of the plebiscite. A very excit- 
} ing, very human, and very tragic document.”— 
The Nation. 


At All Bookstores, $2.50 
F. A. Stokes Co. 
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economic problems which makes qualitative analysis at best 
a very crude tool. In addition the ol jectivity of the market 
has always to some extent been undermined by monopoly on 


the one hand and government interterence on the other, and 


there is a strong trend toward the aggrandizement of both 
t! influence 

Following her losely argued demonstration of the practi- 
cal terility ol contem por ry economic theory, Mrs. Wootton 
suggests two possible readings of the situation: either the 


economists have not yet pertected their tools and we must 
wait patiently while they do; or they have becn expending 
energy and ingenuity in fashioning tools which are both tn- 
adequate and inappropriate. Most readers, I ‘ancy, w! 


with the author that the second alternative is the more 


It is not possible in the space of a review to draw attention 
to all the plums in this admirable book. One can only recom- 
mend with a chuckle the account of the Nature and Insignifi- 


cance of Economic Science, and the devastating logi of the 


chapter on Economics as Apologetics. Finally 


must be made 
clear that Mrs. Wootton ts not solely concerned with destruc- 


tive criticism. She has very definite ideas about the direction 


in which economists must turn 1f their e2 is to be some- 


thing more than a difficult intellectual pastime and, in her 
last chapter, she outlines an agenda which frankly rej udiates 


the view that economics is concerned only with means, and 


KEITH HUTCHISON 


John L. 


SIT DOWN WITH JOHN L. LEWIS. By C. L. Sulzberger 


Random House. $1.50. 


HERE are many gaps in both friends’ 
ol John L. Lewis, the 
contemporary American life. Newspapers and magazines 
have told much of his current activities, a little of his char- 


ind foes pictures 


second most important figure tn 


acter and background. Cecil Carnes’s book of two years ago, 
a reshuffling of newspaper clippings, contributed scant light 
and much misinformation. Now comes a small volume by 
C. L. Sulzberger, who has covered Lewis and labor for the 
United Press in Washington, which goes a long way toward 
filling the void. Sulzberger has gathered many anecdotes 
whose accuracy is vouched for by members of the Lewis 


family. For the first time there emerges a human picture of 


the man who today enjoys the loyalty of 4,000,000 bread 


winners and the distinction of being hated by a choice col 


lection of industrial de pots ind political charlatans 


| 
Despite a style made annoying by repetition and staccato 
journalese, Sulzberger paints a rounded portrait of Lewis 
that contains many hitherto unavailable details. We see Lewis 
as a hoy going to work in the mines even before the family 


budget required his contribution. We see him as a young 


giant in | hysical strength, ready to fight at a dare, but with 
a wistful longing for accomplishments Of a more pa ific 
mature. For a period in his early twenties, a restlessness took 
him from a small Iowa coal town for ‘a workingman’s tour 
of the West via stagecoa h, cushion, and rod.” He labored 
in coal, copper, and silver mines. Once he 
ing “dig four human carcases out of a collapsed mine.” He 


pent days help 


shared the dangers and poverty of migratory labo: 
him then was impressed the fortitude of the min« 

great feeling for the disinherited. Returning to a m 
life, he passed up business opportunities for a career 
ership in the miners’ union. To hold his own and 

way to the toy 
began then to pore over the clas 


he talked and fought in miner fa 
ics and a range of 
far removed from the mine pits and indicative of hi 
tor a broader horizon. 


Rough-and-tumble politics in the miners’ union at 
; 
Lewis agile of mind. He was Gompers's 


far too talented, aggressive, and inde 


it mad 
Organizer, | 
to fall into the rut of a labor skate. Sulzberger re\ 
humor of the man, a side of him that is obliterate 
blood-and-thunder cartoons and word pictures draws 
enemies. He quotes Lewis's description of a huge and 
Open-air meeting where an evenly divided union con 
strike: “When I called for a vote the ‘ayes’ shook tl 

But the ‘noes’ leveled the mountains. And all arc 


were bricks. I have never seen so many useless bricks { 


in great big heaps.” Sulzberger reveals also the affect 
solidarity of Lewis’s family life, and his reserve wht 
his personal affairs at home. His desire for comfort 
lack of interest in great wealth and personal p 

vancement also come clear in the telling of the st 


Sulzberger’s comments on other C. I. O. leaders ; 
snap judgments, and he is far better at reporting th 
ysis. His labor history shows but a perfunctory 
understand the movement and its development, and tl 
errors on that score. However, for those who want to 
stand Lewis and the mainsprings of his behavior “‘Sit 
with John L. Lewis” will prove of great val 


re 
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“Private Chaos” 


THE FAMILY: PAST AND PRESENT. By Bert 
Stern. D. Ay pleton-Century ¢ ompany. $2.7 


E ARE accustomed to speak of the family 

“basic” and “most sacred” institution. Actual! 
ily life in our culture tends to be lived unobtrusive! 
the feet of our economic system. The culture exe: 
ragged control, varying from state to state, over fami 
mation and divorce. Between these two polar points it 
everything to love and laissez faire. Neither of the 
notably intelligent in ordering complicated institut 
sequences, and the former having a disappointing ter 
to “settle down” after marriage, the family has been « 
terized as “an arena of private chaos.” If that phrase 


too strong in view of the prevailing tendency to believe 


“American families are happy,” it at least will serve 


suggest the com lexity of this experience which our 
expects each of us to take in his untutored stride 

Che present volume is a skilful assemblage of basic s¢ 
materials on the family as an institution and as a focu 


personal proble ms. It was prepared by Dr. Stern as a text! 


under the sponsorshi; of the Commission on Human R: 


tions of the Progressive Education Association. It ts 


“written down” but presents original materials ranging f! 














, y, history, pronouncements y the 11g 

4 hiatry, fiction, and social research, carried along 

i ton of text by Dr. Stern. The result cor 

4 g a straightaway book that an adult can pick 

; read through as a source-book 1s ever likely to be 
y is presente 1 as a dynamic process in a wi le insti- 

' ting, inciuding a section of five selections I 


the family in the current depression The realistic 


t of the impact of economic factors on tamuly living 


on who has never thought much about we 

1 the pr te idian f todav’s de ms and 

qa tne private idiom oO! today § adecistk ind 

ins in my family, this DOOK should be a 
J expel ice 


ROBERT S LYND 


“Lend a Myth to God” 


NV. By W. B. Yeats. The Macmillan Company. $3 
ERNE’S EGG, AND OTHER PLAYS By W. B 
The Macmillan ¢ ompany 


sf 


) ETS need a synthesis of values. And Yeats, who had 
itional religion to give him this, found itt, tn |] 

Irish traditi 

the help of his wife as medium, he began to work 

eme by which reality could be fused with vision 

tis “A Vision” (now for the first time in an Amer 
tion), a book which will be more interesting on the 
spiritualists and astrologists than to historians or 

ers. Yeats’s imagination fed on ritual and myth; he 

yme scheme which made the supernatural seem natu 

the natural seem supernatural. Man's consciousness, 

r to his spur 1alistic directors, could be pl tured as 
between the sun, or the purely objective, and the 
or the purely subjective. History too moved between 
poles. And cut 
ther histurians, determined with the aid of his spiritual 


Asked how 


sly one may take all this discussion of states of discord 


two 


iously enough, Yeats, independently 
certain dates which historians accept 


oncord between dark and light, Yeats replies that it 1s 


eally a ‘‘stylistic arrangement of experience comparal le 


e cubes in the drawing of Wyndham Lewis and to the 
| 


in the sculpture of Brancusi.” He adds that these ar 
ents “have helped me to hold im a single thought 


ty and justice.” 


1 ] ] 
[he reader may, I think, take his cue from this quotation 


whole of this very strange book is a poet's scheme for 


ng upon symbols whereby reality and vision may, in the 


fear: 
ination, fuse. Through this scheme Yeats renewed his 


inative vitality and was enabled to face a chaotic world 


I 


f it were not chaotic. He had ceased to believe in his 
1 fairyland. He required an arrangement of values whi 
{ allow his mind to roam into the past or the future, to 
the future, or the purely visionary, to illuminate t 
it. The Michael Robartes poems are clearly related to 
ip of dream stories told in this book, and most o 
later poetic symbolism of sun and moon ts draw 
the scheme whi he here { iown, with, If i t « 


lew too many passes throug 
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eum AA) |) 
On the Economic Theory of Socialism 


By OSKAR LANGE and FRED. M. TAYLOR. “TI 


recommend a careful study of Lanye’s arguments to all 
who are seriously interested in the problem new 
ground is broken and theoretical considerations of the 


greatest importance brought forward.” PAUL M 


SWEEZY in The Nation $1.75 


Victorian Critics of Democracy 
CARLYLE, RUSKIN, ARNOLD, STEPHEN, MAINE, LECKY 
By BENJAMIN E. LIPPINCOTT. “A most abl! 


i] i¢, rea 
sonable, and enlightened refutation of tl viewpoints 


and arguments.”—HANS KOHN in The Nation. $3.75 
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| henomena. The poems are periectly ciear; the prose account 


of how the poct conceived the poems or their symbols is 


The introduction to ““A Vision” is a charming bit of lyric 
prose. ‘The Packet for Ezra Pound” gives us the most com- 
plete account, received directly from Pound, of what he is 


} 


doing with his Cantos. We plunge then into the “gyre 5’ and 
1? 


onverging triangles,”’ black and white, which illustrate for 

\ he various phase of concord 1 discord. Few re $ 

will wade through all this to come on the « onal bril 

t ( [ I ( pt ] S 

| ices in their re pective spheres closer or farther from the 
n, or th subyectiv I nd 


In “The Herne’s Egg, and Other Play 


exact ) Yeats mal ise OF S& e of the syml particu- 
ly those of sun and mo which he explains in his 
Vision.”” These plays are far removed from the pretty fan 
t es of Yeat earlier dramatic writing Lhe poet has left 
‘ F , ( but « “ ) S 
, u thre I t CI l | Or 
vorld. The 1 r tin pP! ( 
restion and is to be ht i ot € | 
The Her sj ( ( 
i | the Her c. whicl O « \ Ss oli j 
us rod ind meet t} ( | ( in I h 
eautiful poct we | est of the follies 
; l} tw ( 1 ‘ t} Sa e 
ory. Both deal with women who 1 be ¢ 1 order to 
ove. Both are an ackno t of [ of death and 


jove to impregnate. “The King of the Great Clock Tower 
has appeared before in a prose version. It is more beautiful 


in poetry. The others are new. Symbolic and ritualistic in 
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itous touches here and there to double-clinch some point ; 
any moderately intelligent reader should be able to ¢: 
with no extra assistance. It’s not flattering, and it's 
make you feel like a solitaire player with a kibitzer 
over your shoulder and pointing out plays that you've ; 


SAID BEFORE SUNSET. By Frederick Mortimer 
Harper and Brothers. $2. 
This new volume of poems by Mr. Clapp is the most 
esting he has yet written. His poetry is not static a 
h verse of the imagist school. He draws the ol 
image through its subjective reflection, or he throws t! 
ve image out as a kind of flashlight fixed mom 
ipon an objective reality. His use of the imagist tec! 
is unique. He never uses word-painting for its own s 
pre ents Vivid pictures of impressions as definitions 
most subtle and shifting spiritual reactions to life. It 1 
each of his images were both the picture of somethi 
| stence and an abstraction of what, emotiona 
intellectually, this impression of reality meant. The 


emotion of these poems is fear fear for personal int 


and values in a world which denies them. And althous 
Clapp advises poets to stay apart from the struggle, to 

rate with vision and the grief which keeps all vision c! 
he is himself compelled to consider the condition « 


world. He realizes that poetic vision depends upon the | 
awareness of a real world, and that grief, today espe 

must result from the knowledge of an irreconcilable r 
and vision. Being most concerned with the conflict bet 
matter and spirit, Mr. Clapp sees this conflict solved o: 


moments of spiritual intensity, or by death 








N the third movement of Franck’s Sonata for violin 
piano there is a passage which Franck—for reasons 
have to do with the emotional significance of the mu 
has marked molto dolce e tranguillo. In the new recor 
made by Heifetz and Rubinstein (Victor: three rec 
$6.50) this passage begins at a point about 1 11/16 in 
nward from the first groove of record four; and anyt 
less tranquil than what Heifetz makes of it would be dif 
O imagine: not a measure in which he does not hold | 
then hurry, or hurry, then hold back; not three notes wit 
1 swell; an exaggerated retardation for the culminating B 
(2 inches inward) ; on this note and the next a pause v. 
out of proportion in the prevailing pace, then an equally 

continuous acceleration. What the passage—and not just 
passage—should sound like you can hear in the exce 

performance of Dubois and Maas (Columbia). W 
Heifctz was young he made music sound as though he \ 
playing with cool detachment; now his every phrase bu 
with the manifestations of personal warmth; and hea: 


Heifetz warm I prefer Heifetz 
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ih e No | Br Joachim Hur 
No. 4: on ) le (S] ) Melchior 5 well 
by Hi ] h | SjO ro 
yn at ier ($2) George Copeland wa mar 
10 ivy On D> y's “Ve . nd plays his 
I 
| Vino” n h too slowly; another ($2) offers 
- lo of Enid Szantho in “Erbarme Dich” 
St. Matthew Passion; another ($2) the art of 
n, in a te of considerable terioration, in Mo 
VS song of the | 1 ind the Vols 1 boat nen s song 
es Arthur Fied performances of Strauss waltz 
he Boston “‘Pops’’ Orchestra (five ords, $7), which 
t the goose-stepping Vienna of today rather than the 
ng Vienna of yesterday 
ng been able to recommend so little thus far I am 
to find something I can get enthusiastic about. This 
) i set (five records, $5) of Beethoven's Sonatas 
12 No. 1 and Opus 30 No. 1, for { o and violin 
with cl ind humor that are het ter 1 by ¢l 
tive ensemble performances of Lili Kr nd §$ i 
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Thank vou ever so much for the extra 


ot The Nation It’ t that t rf 
operation between good plain « 
countries that ts going to j i j 
world of ours. 
I am more and more convinced that the people 


evervwhere are sound and decent. I've met them, 


and been friends with them, in France and Spain 
and England and our own United States (which 
was mv home for a good many years) ind re 
in Scotland they’re among the nicest. It seems 


to me that what we have to do is to throw our 


small but definite weight all the ‘ o 

effort to help all of us understand « r 
better. That’s why papers like The Nation are 
doing such a valuable job. Their interpret n 


1 


so cl 


and i! 


they have a grand international 


of world events is itellivent, and 


ear 


1 
iant 


Your copies of The Nation went at once dowt 
to the branch of the ¢ ooperative which 
And we 


that the magazines would be read and passed on 
So, you 


1 
we jorne j 
as soon as we settled he re. were i { 
and passed on again ad infinil 


tated 


“umm 


are being mightily appre 


yuu 





Such letters emphasize 
the importance of being 
a NATION sub 
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One Year (>) 
Three Years (S11) 


j Ten Weeks ($1) 


[] Two Years ($8) 
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Mexico Is in Good Shape 


l 


Mex: 


vel over the Pan-American Highway, 


1” ) j vorah! rt } 
oe ° Untavorabie repo ts about 
have or) Ixy | , + 
O have seriousiy reduced [tourist 


idging by a trip I made on June 14 

{ 1 Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City. 
Fey rists were seen along the road. 
lhe manager of the Ancira Hotel, largest 
1 Mor ¢ is applied to the govern 
ment for pe mission to close his dining 
room, owing to lack of tourist trade. 
The number of tourists from Houston, 
lexas, that visited Mexico City during 
of last year Was OO while SO far 
June the number has not reached 50. 
lourists have been told that the high- 
way is difficult to travel. Within five 
miles of the border I was told that the 
motor oil in Mexico was of pocr quality, 
that the gasoline was of poor grade and 
that prices were high. Moreover, the 
“revolution” made the trip a hazard. Not 
of this information proved to be 
true. The popular brands of gasoline 
I sold in the United States are 
sold Mexico at about the same price. 
rhe people along the way were friendly, 
ourte and obliging. Crossing 
through the eastern part of the state of 
S I Potosi, where the revolution 
was reported active, we saw only two 
‘ f | what appeared to be a large 
tent with several cots under it. 
Soldiers were seen at various other 
O along the highway, as they always 
are in Mexico, for soldiers here per- 


form a sort of police duty 


we talked seen 
in favor of Carden 


5 evel } nn rah] 
Despite the unfavorable r¢ 


TY : | 
¢. The houses in the 
+] | 
c i ough mere huts, apps 
better condition than whet 


Crops gre wing ana rew?e 
streets. The government has a1 
wage scale of from two to thre 
half pesos a day. Before the n 
wage law, the wages were as lov 


entavos a day. 


People thinking about comii 
Mexico need have no fears abo 
stable conditions. The only difha 


the town 


were about 


were that 


~ } 
experienced 
4 mar nd there 
tar ap< ana tere 


niles of mountain driving that s 


ot attempted in a poor car 
road is paved and the grades are 
ste but they are long and most ¢ 


have guard ra 


though these are now being built 
BRUCE J. MA? 
Houst Texas, June 18 


The Longer View 

Dear Sirs: While the lending-spet 
bill is justified as an emergency m¢ 
I cannot but express objection to 
enthusiastic support of it as a ret 
for our economic ills. It seems to n 
be an increasingly apparent fact, 
denced by the failure of the spen 
programs of the past six years to re 
permanent vitality to our system, 
such efforts are at best but a temp 
stimulation, a sort of shot in the 
and not a cure. 

There is reflected, I think, a pred 
nant weakness in your advocacy of 
You appare 
rm the essential soundness of 
tem You a 


| 
ltering of the 


liberal point of 


view. 


parently be 


that the fa machine is 
the effect of some superficial flaw, e 


remedied by a little tinkering, and n 


in the plan of construction 


defect 
the machine. This may be true, but 


is it needs some demonstrating, and 


it is not, some vigorous efforts towar 


diagnosis of the trouble are certai 


alled for. 
fs 


In view of the clarity of The Nati 
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.ble retreat for rest and solitude, 
= scenic hills of Westchester Co. 
with ca activi 3 1 arre 
e. private lake, s} s, |b ck 
g nearby ) af 1 city 





OPEN ALL YEAR 


vw O 955 


OREST PARK 


Phone 7755 


ZI 





MONRO! 
illionaire’s estate 150 acres of 
} country. 
‘ equipment and all factlities for 
e early reservations 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
err www 
F e ts only one ’ 
RED OAKS , 
. * ntry Estate Just 50 miles from New York ’ 
4 1t ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 4 
? Under the management of a 4 
> mMASCHA & HYMAN STRUNSKY 4 
t Tel.: Long Branch 3330 4 
’ ALL SPORTS OPEN ALL YEAR 4 
, L 
+4444 





u 
| eR So 
Distinguished Adirondack 
summer camp offering 
accommodations designed 
for living, recreational 
facilities designed for do 
ing From $30 weekly. 











4 Camp 
for Adults 


Twin Pines on Trout Lake 
S. Saldel, Lake George, N. Y 






+ 3 
STONY BROOK LODGE- 
5 time alr vorld travelers tell us that 3 
a e of the most beautiful locations they 3 
a , eT 4 tha \ Sporta, Expert 2 
e sort of fun that makes your vacatior 
7 s e from New York—$5 by 
his wee Tel.: Stony Brook 565 


STONY BROOK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. = 


RUSHBROOK LODGE 


| 
} 
46 Miles from New York | 
| 
| 


leal all-year Vacation Resort where 


} 


it homelike atmosphere pre ls 
is Rooms Luxuriously Furnished 
All Indoor and Outdoor Sports 
Woodbury Falls P.O. Cornwall, N. ¥ } 
Phone Highland Mills 7955 ! 


ALL-YEAR RESORT 


RES Switzerland 
of America 


Miles of Lake, Hills and Dales Seasonal Sports 
e Cuisine EACH room faces lake Special 
\W Rates for weekly guests. 50 miles from N. Y 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. Mahopac 977 or 688 
§ FOR A SUMMER OF SMILES & 


BLUE MOUNTAIN LODGE 


For Vacations or Weekends 


Excellent tennis r 4 rees; swim- 

g and water sports. A program to sult 
every mood at rates to fit any pocketbook 
{rrangements for families, with adja- 


cent day camp privileges for children, 
NV. Y. Central to Harmon Station, 
PEEKSKILL Phonel403 N.Y. 


WUNNISHAUNTA 
Camp for Young Men &9 Women 
ON LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


QUEEN WHITE MOUNTAIN LAKES 








Sports... Dancing... Entertainment 
All Modern Camp Features 
Excellent Cuisine 
New Low Rates: $25.00-$27.00-$30.00 
Write for Booklet 
Mrs. Sadie Brickman, Hostess 
WOLFEBORO NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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‘+ STAR LAKE CAMP « 


In the glorious Adirondacks between Thou 
sand Isiands and Ausable Chasm. A mar 
velous | isure plays ind for adults. 1,800 
feet elevation and right on the Lake with 
I t f gorgeous llands sungailows 
and lodges with hot and cold running water 
and r lern convenier 4 Tennis Courts, 

vimming. ¢ ng. Handball, Baseball, 
Ping-Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, Golf, 
Cards, Dancing, ete. Delicious wholesome 
meals that pep up the appetite. Rates: 
3 ) weekly 


Send for Booklet 
New York Office: 
116 Nassau St., Room 802a 
BEekman 3-6345 





A. RESNICh, | 


CHESTERS™ ZUNBARG 


DEAWAY 


r., Gloucester, Mass. 

















Hillcrest Lodge 
Central. Golf, tennis, handball, swimming R. F.D 
PLAINFIELD, N. Jj Phone Millington 364. 





CENTRAL VALLEY * NEW YORK 
Beautiful and secluded estate 40 miles 
from N. Y 225 acres woodland — Moun- 


™ 


tains—5 miles of paths—Tennis, golf, hand- 
ball, swimming and riding, excellent cuisine. 
Tel. Highland Mills 7895. Open All Year. 


Manayement: FANNIE GOLDBERG 


PINE HILL FARM HOUSE 


PLEASANT VALLEY, N.Y 
100 acres of beautiful secluded farm and 
woodland. Modern conveniences; handball, 
tennis, boating, fishing, swimming. Nochildren 
Rate: $20 per wk. Tel.: Pleasant Valley 27 


Sherman-Cargle 


DUTCHESS COUNTY 


among the Watchung Mts 
Easy commutation via Jersey 








The Fieldstone 
on Round Lake 


MONROE, N. Y. Phone 2501 
A place of unexcelled beauty for rest and 
recreation. One hour from New York. 


All Sports—By reservation Only 
OPEN ALL YEAR 











EVERYTHING'S IN SWIN 
with the music—the sports 
—the entertainment —the 
pool —the lake—the staff 
—and the rates 
$22.50 - $30— 
Camp life with 
hotel facilities 
Dietary Laws 

Observed 





When writing t 


HUNTS BROOK LODGE 


OAKDALE (New London) CONN. 


° 
AN INFORMAL ADULT CAMP 
° 


All Sports... Dancing . . 
Socitability ... Plays by Our 
Summer Stock Company. 


Weekly Rate .... $25 


City Address: 22 Buckingham Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. BUckminster 4-7400 


* 


Camp Phone: New London 7226 





UNCAS LODGE 


Modern Stage F lays @ Private Twin Lakes 


@ Orchestra for Dancing 


- $4.00 per day 








COOKS FALLS, WN, Y. 


MAPLEHURST RANCH—Croton f 


Free horses of ts W eekly, $28 UY 
one Nur her 4 


TULIP TREES The American Riviera 


minutes from South Ferry. Call 
4 


write: 453 Chicago Ave., Arrochar Park, 
otater Islat 1,N 7. GIhbraltar 7 5862 


advertisers please mention The 


Phone: NEvins #-3074, after 5 













VINEYARD LODGE 


Ulster Park, N. ¥ 


BREEZY HILL 


BROOKFIELD, 


‘Shore, West 








~ SWIM, FISH, PLAY ~ 





- Vaca “ 
NEW YORK 
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GREEN MANSIONS. 
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MANSIONS 


WARRENSBURG NY: 
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2 profound subversion of all the 


Anglo-Saxon equity and 
the last vestige of pro- 
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yr «this for and now 


iem by the 
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it handed to tl 
Deal Administration 
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